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THE MUSIC OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By G. A. Macfarren. 

(Continued from p. 469.) 

So long as solo singing — be this right or wrong — 
prevails in the Church, consideration must be given 
to the capabilities of solo singers. Let me then 
compare the qualifications, required or desirable, of 
the intoning clergy and the singing choristers, and 
the respective duties of each. 

The intoning priest is required to pass a severe 
episcopal examination, testing his classical erudition, 
his theological reading, his general knowledge of 
divinity, and his complete mastery of the tenets of 
the Church of England. The duty for which this 
examination should prove his fitness, is, to sing 
certain portions of the prayers and other offices with 
such due emphasis as shall make their meaning 
manifest, and communicate their entire spirit, to all 
who hear them ; the duty is, indeed, so to set forth 
the full purport of every phrase he has to utter, as 
not only to evince his own complete mastery of this, 
but to compel its unequivocal comprehension by 
others. 

Is this duty always duly discharged ? Doubtless, 
the ordaining bishop or his examining chaplain care- 
fully ascertains that all who pass his ordeal do 
understand the words they are to intone, the 
sentences these words compose, and the principles 
these sentences embody. The words are invariable 
from day to day — save only in the case of Collects 
and the like, which are of at least annual recurrence ; 
so that being once understood by him who has daily 
to recite them, there can arise no new exercise for 
his intelligence, no new subject for his study, no 
new demand upon his powers of perception. It 
should not then be difficult for the intoning priest 
so to recite the share of the Service allotted to him, 
that every person present might feel the force of 
every phrase he uttered ; but, passages are some- 
times enunciated with such peculiar punctuation and 
with such remarkable emphasis, as either to pervert 
their accepted signification, or to deprive them of all 
significance. Nay, I aver that I have never heard 
the Absolution pronounced in a manner to convey 
the smallest idea of its most grave purport to a 
general, not to say an indifferent listener, who did 
not collate the pronunciation of the priest with the 
pointing of the Prayer Book. Am I wrong in the 
supposition that the sentence beginning, " He 
pardoneth and absolveth," is ^thV most deeply im- 
portant, to those to whom it is addressed, of perhaps 
all the passages the priest has to deliver ; and that 
its delivery ^should be impressive accordingly ? If 
yes, let me apologize for what I have said and shall 
say. If no, if the supposition be right that these 
infinitely solemn words should be declared to the 
penitent people in a tone and with a manner which 
ought to make them feel that their true repentance 
and unfeigned belief had purchased the pardon 
whereof the intoning minister was the messenger, 
if the communication of the Divine forgiveness to 
every individual of the congregation who had pur- 
chased it should have the effect of imparting comfort, 
stimulating endeavour, and encouraging prayer; 



then, the frequent practice of intoning these words 
at the same rate of speed, with the same degree of 
power, and with the same generalism of accent as 
the preceding parenthetical matter — of confusing, 
indeed, the whole paragraph, by giving it throughout 
in one uniform utterance, broken only by the singer's 
necessity for breath — cannot be a due discharge of 
the duty. 

It surely should be, ought to be, I think it must 
be desirable for the intoning priest to have a musical 
voice ; to be able to produce this otherwise than 
through the nose ; to be able to sing intervals in tune, 
so as not to proceed by a semitone or a three-quarter- 
tone where the whole tone was written (as at " Open 
thou our lips ; ") and that he should be able to keep to 
the same pitch from prayer to prayer, throughout 
each separate recitation, and throughout the entire 
Litany. I think it must also be desirable for the 
intoning priest to have no defect of speech; no 
inability to pronounce any one letter of the alphabet ; 
and no necessity — or have it, which is as bad — to 
insert the letter N before the " O " that initiates 
many of the prayers, or any other like trick for 
facilitating vocal emission. The duty for which this 
presumed amount of desirable qualifications should 
fit him is that of competency to fulfil the duty- 
described above ; since no one who cannot sing is 
competent to the duty of singing or intoning. 

The chorister is required to shew, perhaps at an 
examination, perhaps not, that he has a voice — a 
good one if may be — and that he can moderately 
well read English and music at first sight. The duty 
for which this requisition should exact his fitness is, 
in the case of a solo singer, to perform his part in 
musical compositions of greater or less complexity, 
of greater or less technical difficulty, of greater or 
less depth of expression, which vary from day to day 
and may vary with every day in the year. His duty 
is to grasp the purpose of the composer in rendering 
through music the sense of each particular passage ; 
and, perceiving the meaning of the text as interpreted 
by the composer, so fully to embody this in his 
declamation of the words, in his apposition of the 
phrases, and in his welding together of the whole, 
that not a point in the work shall fail of its impres- 
sion upon intelligent hearers. In proportion as 
melody is a higher grade in music than monotone ; in 
proportion as the comprehension of a work of art, 
that is indispensable to its performance, involves 
higher faculties than the keeping in tune on one 
reiterated note ; in proportion as the just reading of 
an occasional random text, taxes more the intelligence, 
than the repetition of passages to which we have 
been daily habituated from childhood ; in proportion 
as a daily varying task makes greater demands on 
the attention and the aptitude than does one of daily 
or bidiurnal re-currence ; in such proportion does the 
duty and the responsibility of the solo singing 
chorister rise in comparison with that of the intoning 
priest. 

Is this duty always duly discharged ? 

It surely should be, it ought to be, I think it must 
be desirable for the solo singing chorister to be 
master of all the delicate niceties in the art of 
vocalization ; to have thoroughly the feelings of an 
artist with all the qualities that engender these ; and 
to possess the education, the bearing, and the 
manners of a gentleman. 

Some solo singers in provincial choirs eke out a very 
small stipend by diurnal drudgery at mechanical 
trades. So long as humanity is human, the mind will 
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be liable to degradation by the nature of its pursuits. 
So long as sustenance is needful to life, and life is 
essential to the power of singing, a man must earn 
his livelihood to enable him to sing. If then the 
Church afford him not, as her functionary, the means 
physically to capacitate him and mentally to qualify 
him for her duties, the world must only expect these 
duties to be commensurately, and certainly not 
worthily, discharged — commensurately with the 
means, but not worthily of the duties. 

The solo singing chorister should be fitted by 
nature and education for companionship, in and out 
of office, with the intoning priest and with all the 
higher functionaries ; and he should enjoy this com 
panionship, professionally and domestically. The 
antecedents of a good education and the consequence 
of a refined nature, must be, save in most rarely 
exceptional cases, adequate pecuniary means to post- 
pay for the one and to prepay for the other. 

Thirdly, in this notice of the engaged musicians 
in the Church of England, let me treat of the 
chorister boys, who, though members of the choir, 
form an entirely separate class from the adult singers. 
A cathedral choir is the best cradle for a musician 
our country affords. I say this from the conviction, 
many times confirmed, that as an average, by very 
far the best practical English musicians — those, I 
mean, whose musical readiness gives them the air of 
having music as an instinct or a second nature, those 
who are ever prompt with their talent to produce or 
to perform without preparation at the requirement 
of the moment, those whose ears are quick, whose 
wits are sharp, and whose utmost ability is ever at 
their fingers' ends — are they who have passed their 
art infancy in one of our ecclesiastical arenas for 
constant practice. But why is a cathedral choir the 
cradle only of musicianship ? Why not the fostering 
nursery, why not the school-room, the gymnasium, 
the University ? The very early habit of hearing 
and performing music stimulates the musical sense, 
and gives musical tendency to all the youthfully 
supple faculties which bear upon the use of this 
sense. The habit in almost first childhood of 
associating sight with sound; written characters with 
uttered notes ; the office of the eye with that of the 
ear or of the voice, which is the ear's agent, does 
more in favourable cases to develop some of the best 
essentials of an artist, than can be accomplished by 
the unremitting study of after life. 1 say this 
feelingly ; I had not the advantage to which I refer, 
but I observe its influence upon the majority of 
others whose talent claims my best respect. 

Seeing what invaluable benefits spring from choir 
initiation into music, we cannot but deplore that 
these benefits, however lasting, are but initial. I 
understand that, sometime back, the organist or 
choir-master had, as a duty of his office, not only to 
train, or rather to compel, the chorister boys to sing 
their parts in the daily service ; he had really to teach 
them music, and make them musicians. Hence, by far 
the greater number of notabilities in English musical 
history — Tallis, Byrd, Tarrant, Gibbons, Blow, 
Purcell, Weldon, Croft, Greene, Boyce, and I know 
not how many more — were completely trained and 
wholly tutored in the musical art by the masters of the 
choirs in which as boys they were singers. I cannot 
learn, however, that at present in any church choir in 
England the master of the boys does anything more 
for their musicianship than, at the very utmost, pre 
pare them (I may scarcely say, in all cases, fit them) 



for the positive exigencies of their church engage- 
ment : and this, so far as I can learn, is no neglect 
of duty on the master's part, since there is no con- 
dition, provision, or proposition in the articles of his 
engagement, that he shall do anything more or other 
for the boys than this. I understand, moreover, that 
there is ample statutary provision for the general 
education of these musical sucklings, such as would 
be a preliminary for their passing from the choir to 
the highest literary seminaries in the country. Were 
this provision still carried out, but only were this pro- 
vision still carried out, the requisition might in some 
degree be reasonable as to the contemplated musical 
degrees in the University of London ; the requisition 
that candidates should first pass a matriculation 
examination in Greek and Latin classics, in mathe- 
matics, and in natural philosophy, before their musical 
qualifications came into consideration. Whether from 
the tyranny of the other inmates of Westminster 
School, in drumming out chorister boys who have 
claimed their lawful right of scholarship, or in making 
their tenure of this right so intolerable to them that 
they could not possibly maintain it ; whether from like 
causes in similar institutions in the same relationship to 
other choirs ; whether from the decadence or dissolu- 
tion of classical schools in connection with eccle- 
siastical establishments; whether from any other, 
and there are many other causes, it is lamentably too 
certain that no such educational opportunities are 
now provided for chorister boys, and that where any 
general instruction is allowed them, its limitations 
little exceed the three Rs of the City banker's toast. 
What is the consequence of this discontinuance of 
the advantages of musical and general education to 
juvenile choristers? That most rarely is such a 
thing known, out of London at least, as for a gentle- 
man's son to enter a choir ; and that, when singing 
boys out of their surplices are not playing the parts 
of idle vagabonds about the streets, there is very 
often opportunity and encouragement for them to 
do so. 



Some thirty or more years ago, Miss Hackett, all 
honour to her name, spent much pains and great 
intelligence on the investigation of this very subject 
— the statutary provisions, namely, for the care of 
young choristers, and the more or less neglect of 
such provisions. Some ameliorations in the condition 
of choristers, that have come about since then, may 
be largely due to this lady's valuable exertions. 
That in many places matters are far less bad than 
they were, hides, to some extent, that they are not 
what they should be. The engagement of a school- 
master, for instance, to teach the choir boys of 
Westminster Abbey, is an indubitable improvement 
upon leaving them wholly to the accidents of fortune, 
controlled as these might be by the good or bad 
dispositions of the boys, by the good or bad circum- 
stances of their parents, and by their near or distant 
residence ; but this is a poor equivalent for education 
in the public school, to which their condition as 
choristers entitles them, and which their present 
functions as choristers and their perspective require- 
ments as artists make more than desirable — make 
truly necessary for them. Westminster Abbey and 
its adjacent school naturally suggests themselves to 
the thought of a Londoner ; but I am told that one 
need not travel far across the country to meet with 
other striking examples of the same kind of com- 
promise. 
The choir duties must always prevent a boy's 
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regular attendance at any school of which the 
arrangements are not planned to accord with those 
of the church, so that the discipline of the classes 
interfered not with the attendance at service, and 
other such matters. Hence the extreme difficulty of 
combining the general education of ordinary circum 
stances with the fulfilment of a young chorister's 
duties. I am told that in old times, the students in 
all the schools connected with, or dependent upon, 
or related to, church establishments, were required, 
as are the under-graduates at Oxford and Cambridge, 
to attend daily service — the cathedral being to the 
school what the chapel is to each of the University 
colleges ; and if this arrangement now prevailed, the 
discipline of the school and the duties of the choir 
would now be, as in old times they were, fully com- 
patible with each other. Such a school is then the 
true place for a chorister's education, and his engage- 
ment in the choir to perform one of the most con- 
spicuous, and thence most important parts, in the 
daily service, should give him a grade above the 
other scholars, and entitle him to their particular 
respect. He would issue from such a school, not 
with a book education merely, but with a social 
education acquired in his admixture with the scions 
of the best families of the district; a twofold educa- 
tion that would qualify him for any position to which 
his talent and his fortune might afterwards bring 
him. 

Thus much for general erudition; let me turn 
now to the special or technical training of a young 
chorister. It is impossible to calculate the advan- 
tages that might accrue to a boy in this situation, 
from the intelligent, genial instruction of a teacher 
who was authoritatively placed as master over him, 
with the professional talent and knowledge to justify 
his appointment, with the artistic character to incite 
his pupil's ceaseless emulation, and with the daily 
opportunity of guiding the studies and watching the 
progress of the boys confided to his charge. The 
benefits to those elder worthies whose names I have 
quoted, and to the far greater number whose names 
I have not quoted, of a real musical training during 
their period of choristership, is to be meted by the 
musical prowess of these men that is recorded in 
history and monumented in their works. Our art 
stands now in a wondrously diiferent condition from 
that in which it stood one or two hundred years ago. 
The vast increase of matter for study is fairly 
balanced by the daily growing facilities for studying 
it. The comparative cheapness of books, musical 
and literary ; of all kinds of instruments ; of public 
musical performances, at which every master's pre- 
cept can have living practical illustration ; these 
are among the incidents in music's changed condition 
which enormously multiply the student's facilities of 
former times ; and if our singing boys could profit 
by these facilities through the tuition of a competent 
and interested master, what musicians might not 
England add to the honoured list of her elder 
worthies ! The choir-master to deal with such 
materials — to model with tools such as great men's 
printed works, musical instruments for practice, and 
great artists' examples, the mental matter entrusted 
to his charge — should be a musician who loved to 
exercise his talent and his philanthropy, not a priest 
or anyone else without art qualifications, who wanted 
a sinecure. 

Fourthly, there is to consider a class of musicians, 
a class that I think might be or might become 



musicians, that is not engaged in our churches, 
cathedral or parochial, and that is scarcely under the 
control of the precentor or local minister. This is 
the congregation. Volumes have been written, and 
still more has been said, on the subject of congre- 
gational singing; and I by no means expect that 
this wordy subject can be concluded by what is now 
to be advanced. Let it stand for so much to the 
pile, however, which some day may be completed ; 
and let me hope that it may aid, though never so 
faintly, towards the completion of the desired good 
together with the completion of the discussion. 

Most fervently I feel that the attainable best of 
everything, and nothing but the attainable best, 
which is appropriated to the service of the church, 
should be brought to bear upon it. A dabbling 
architect should not be employed when an accom- 
plished artist could be engaged to build the edifice 
whose solemn appearance is to predispose the people 
for their spiritual edification. A man who had not 
the gift of elocution should not be allowed to read 
the Lessons. One who had not the gift of oratory, 
with all those collateral qualities that enable a 
speaker to address the very hearts of his auditory, 
to appeal to their reason as strongly as to their 
feelings, and to impress them with every phrase 
he utters as with the communication of a vital 
spirit, should not be licensed to preach. Exactly 
upon the same grounds, that nothing but the 
attainable best of what is appropriate should bs 
brought to bear upon the Service of the Church, I 
feel that persons who cannot sing should not be per- 
mitted to nullify the efforts of those who can, and 
offend the ears of all who are modestly silent ; any 
more than a non-artist should be permitted to erect 
a building, or a man with a defective delivery should 
be permitted to read, or one who had not the powei - 
to convince should be permitted to preach in it. But, 
what is the art of choral singing ? Is it so measure • 
lessly difficult that its attainment is beyond the 
reach of the very great majority of earnest persons, 
and that the pains necessary for such attainment are 
not fully equalled by the pleasure it brings? Is it, theD, 
impossible that measures might be taken whicli 
would render the members of a congregation capable 
of sustaining their musical part in the Service, in 
such a manner as would be worthy even of the higli 
occasion? 



Since our late article upon " Drawing-room 
Music" fresh matter for thought and speculation 
upon the subject has been gradually accumulating, 
more especially from advertisements which daily 
appear in the newspapers ; and we feel now de- 
sirous of understanding whether the kind of evening 
gatherings we have pictured to ourselves in our 
former remarks can really find pleasure in the 
species of entertainment which these advertise- 
ments describe. We remember some time ago a 
"Professor" giving what he called a "Drawing- 
room Entertainment," in which he laid himself flat 
down upon the floor, supporting his head upon a 
pillow, and then proceeded to tumble his little boy 
about in all positions ; occasionally sending him, by 
a sudden impetus, spinning in the air ; the applause 
of the audience being proportioned to the dexterity 
with which he avoided pitching on the top of his 
head upon the stage. If the title of this pastime 
be at all appropriate, we may therefore conclude 
that, when a family is assembled in the evening, it 



